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A NEW ENGLAND HOME. 

thk hayes family mansion at lexington, mass. 

By Lyman H. Weeks. 

/^HE extensive estate of the Hayes family, of 
^-^ Lexington, Mass., is just outside the historic 
little village of which it is one of the chief orna-^ 
ments, and less than ten minutes' walk from the 
Common of imperishable renown, where the first 
revolutionary conflict occurred. Near the center of 
this estate has been erected the imposing structure 
that goes by the very appropriate name, "Oak 
Mount." The building was commenced several 
years ago by the head of the family, Hon. Francis 
■ B. Hayes, who, however, did not live to enjoy its 
occupancy. It was designed and its construction 
supervised by Mr. J. P. Rinn, the Boston architect. 
As it now stands, the house is an inspiration in 
stone. It is situated on a slight Elevation in a little 
valley. Behind, primeval woods of oak and pine 
rise in silent beauty overlooking the structure, and 
thick interlacing shrubbery lines the paths and 
driveways. Before, the ground reaches away in 
smoqth lawn and cultivated expanse, until it is 
bordered by a fringe of noble trees. The spot is 
retired and quiet, and its seclusion is one of its 
greatest charms. On the sloping side of the hill on 
which the house stands, a half-moon shaped drive 
of 125 feet passes with a gentle rise under the porte- 
cochere. The grounds in front of this are terraced 
and planted with flowers. 

In the construction of the building the archi- 
tect was fortunate in the material at his hand. 
This he found in the rough stones which formed 
the walls about the farm. These stones were left 
in their natural state, with their faces untouched 
by the mason's hammer or chisel, and the result is 
that from their moss-grown, weather-beaten appear- 
ance, the outer walls of the house present a subdued, 
mellow tint that comports well with their surround- 
ings. The house, in an artistic sense, fits into the 
landscape, of which it seems to form a component 
part. The trimmings of the building are of Jones- 
boro granite, with split faces and cut margin lines 
next the woodwork. The material of the walls is 
closely fitted with raised convex three-eighth joins 
of red Portland cement, in a zigzag mosaic, two 
belts of projecting boulders in their natural state 
emphasizing the floor lines. The windows have 
skewback arches, the voussoirs of which are of 
Jonesboro granite, and the skewbacks of natural 
boulders. The whole effect of the outer walls is 
very unique and artistic. 

The porte-cocMre has four circular arches, and 
connecting it with the front porch are lean-to half 
arches. Both the porte-cochhre and the front porch 
are surmounted by granite posts, forming pinnacles, 
which, on the balcony, are connected by wrought- 
iron railings. On the north side of the house, 
directly opposite the porte-cochhre, is the exedra 
a semi-circular porch, with a bench built around 
its inner circumference, and its roof supported on 
granite columns. The exedra and the porte-cocMre 
are connected by a broad terrace circling the house 
on the west, and part of the north and south sides. 
The terrace has a superficial area of 1,800 feet. It 
is elevated some nine feet above the level of the 
ground, and presents a front of solid rough stone 
with buttressed posts and capping. It is fioored 
with red Minturn encaustic tiles of uniform color, and 
the stone posts rising above the capping are con- 
nected with iron railing and crowned with waving 
palms and ferns. An open-timbered oak roof covers 
part of the terraced exedra, porch and porte- 
cocMre, and a short flight of light iron stairs gives 
exit to the lawn below. 

A circular tower constitutes the south-west 
corner of the building, and this is crowned with an 
elongated dome, whose refined parabolic lines con- 
trast agreeably with the rectangular forms about 
it. At the base of this dome square windows with 
copper pilasters are set, and in connection with the 
roof, the house proper, this feature presents a very 
original, sentinel-like appearance. At the north- 
west corner of the house projects in a circular bay, 
and at the south-east corner the lines of the walls 
are carried out into a square bay. The heaviness 
of the structure below is admirably relieved by the 
phenomenally high pitch of the roof, which, in 
fact, contains two stories and a cock-loft. The blue 



slate of the roof also contrasts finely with the gray 
granite walls below. 

The spacious hall, which is a prominent feature 
of the interior, extends, tranversely, completely 
through the building, from the poHecocMre to 
the exedra, and the scheme of finish in its timbered 
and moulded oak ceiling in harmony with the roofs 
of the porte-cochhre and exedra carries it in prin- 
ciple even farther. The vestibule doors at either 
end of the hall are of oak with colored glass panels 
made of square, convex bosses set in lead and with 
plate glass transoms overhead. The inner doors 
are of solid oak, handsomely paneled and heavily 
moulded. The hall floor is of oak in mar- 
quetry, and plain, almost severe, oak wainscoting 
extends eight feet upward upon the walls. Above 
the wainscot the walls are tinted a light color to 
harmonize with the tone of the woodwork, with 
darker lines softening the connection with the oak 
and a peacock green mottle dragged over the 
groundwork, producing a very happy effect. The 
fireplace dominates the hall. It is of Carlyle 
red sandstone, stands twelve feet square and is 
heavy with Renaissance ornamentation. A beauti- 
ful horseshoe arch, fully six feet high, and more 
than that across, opens for the fire logs, and beneath 
the mantel is carved the motto, '■'■ Dissolve frigus 
ligna super foco large reponens.''^ Nearly opposite 
the fireplace rises an oak staircase, which, about 
half way up, spreads out into a broad landing be- 
fore turning and going further. On this landing a 
marble statue on a pedestal stands in strong relief 
against a window of colored rippled glass, which is 
ornamented with square bosses in blue and amber- 
berry designs. The furniture of the hall is in oak, 
and the air of the apartment is that of simple dig- 
nity and generous hospitality, as well befits the 
room which sets the keynote for the house. 

The dining-room, on the right of the hall as 
you enter, also has oak floor and wainscot, and a 
heavy oak mantel, carved in Renaissance, sur- 
mounted by a handsome, square beveled mirror, 
the whole making a very striking combination with 
the ceiling, which is paneled, the projecting beams 
being covered with stuccoed Dutch metal in a 
bluish glaze, while the panels are of dark turquoise 



blue, with Renaissance arabesque bronzed orna- 
mentation. The walls show a surface of solid relief 
paper covered with Dutch metal glazed a silvery 
blue, a flowing poppy design giving to it a delicate 
touch of beauty. The brick fireplace shows an 
iron back with the figure of a lion in ' bas-relief 
upon it ; a thick Dresden rug covers the floor, and 
the richly carved furniture, pieces of ancient armor 
and a handsome chandelier of French candles com- 
plete the furnishing of the room. 

On the opposite side of the hall is the reception- 
room, a small apartment finished in oak. The 
decoration is of a somewhat lighter and more airy 
character than is seen in the rooms already de- 
scribed, and the turquoise blue tiles of the mantel 
strike a bright key of color. The paper is like 
that in the dining-room, save that the design is of 
a lion's head and a resette in alternate squares, in 
high relief. The ceiling follows the conception of 
the room opposite ; the chandelier takes the form 
of a Moorish lantern, and the furniture is of mahog- 
any upholstered in olive-green morocco. 

Off the reception-room is a charming entresol, 
which opens by full-length windows directly upon 
the western terrace. It is not large, but very beautiful 
withal. Its decoration is purely and entirely Moorish. 
Above the wainscot the walls are finished in Lin- 
crusta Walton ; the ceiling is open timbered and 
paneled, the cove is covered with Lincrusta, and in 
the center of the ceiling is a cluster of Moorish 
panels. The color scheme of the room is a light 
atmospheric white glaze, very delicate. The fire- 
place of the hall is extended through into this 
apartment, where a beautiful Moorish arch opens 
upon it. A partition of transparent mica only 
divides the two, and an oaken bench stretches 
across the front of the Moorish arch. A very strik- 
ing effect is thus secured by the reflection of the fire 
in the hall through this transparent screen. 

The entresol opens to the north into the 
drawing-room, where, rightly enough, the richest 
and showiest decoration in the house is to be seen. 
The drawing room is a Louis XVI. apartment with 
its beautiful white and gold effects. The walls are 
tinted a delicate warm blue- white, that, especially 
under light, and partly on account of its nearly trans- 
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parent quality, is white in effect without a sugges- 
tion of the harshness of that color in its purity. The 
wainscoting and the walls show the same delicate 
color as a groundwork, and the pilasters, which rise 
from the wainscot and support the cornice, are or- 
namented with moulded panels, on each of which 
are broad bands of sanded gold. Cornice and ceil- 
ings are penciled with gold, and the some decora- 
tive scheme is followed on the inside blinds, which 
preserve the prevailing tint of the room with reliev- 
ing tracery of gold. The large chandelier in the 
center of the room and the other gas fixtures are 
done in gold, and hundreds of glass pendants hang- 
ing from them reflect in a dazzling manner the 
lines of gold in the room. A large inirror covers 
considerable space on one wall, and its heavily or- 
namented gilt frame helps to carry out the scheme 
of decoration, ' The ceiling is also of the same at- 
mospheric tint, and on it there is a simple and 
graceful design of flying cupids by Tomasso Jug- 
laris, in color that is only a shade stronger than 
the groundwork. 



he 
Across the hall from t 

drawing-room is the librar^^' 
a moderately-sized apartmen ' 
admirable in its design and 
arrangement. The room is 
carried up two stories and 
finished in oak. The general 
arrangement of the shelving 
on the floor and in the gallery 
is alike. The cases which en- 
compass the apartment on all 
four sides are of solid oak in 
three horizontal parts; first 
there are the cupboards, next 
the glass sash doors, and finally 
a low section indicated by 
carved tracery in front of glass 
doors. In the gallery the top 
of the line of cases is sur- 
mounted by an interlacing owl 
frieze in the cove, done in 
neutral tints. One of the cases 
in the gallery swings on a 
pivot, and thus gives exit to 
the second story of the house. 
There is a door and a small 
hall opening upon the ground 
floor to the outer air. A flight 
of stairs leads up to the gallery, 
and beneath this has been built 
a convenient secretary and 
writing-desk, quite undiscover- 
~~" ^ — able when not open for use. 

The gallery runs around the four sides of the room, 
and has an appearance of strength and lightness 
combined that is very satisfactory to the eye. The 
ribs of the ceiling are covered with yellow Dutch 
metal, with arabesque panels between. Simple iron 
gas flxtures are pendant from the four corner gallery 
posts, and candelabra rise from their tops. 

The upper stories of the mansion are flnished 
more plainly, but with equal attention to con- 
venience of occupancy and artistic beauty. They 
are entirely in hard wood, with fine French pa- 
pers on the walls and light decoration on the 
ceilings. 



A VARIED tone, productive of an extremely 
good effect, may be given to a stencil pattern 
by working the brush afterwards slightly over 
portions, and introducing delicate gradations, of 
tints, varying the manipulation throughout, so as 
to prevent formal repetition. 



Any plea would now seem to be vaiid-tli«*-Ttf^ 
troduces rich burnished copper into ornaments. 
Thus a miniature coffee pot of this metal is made 
to serve as a wax lamp, the wick emerging from 
the spout. 



To Revive Gilt Frames,— White of eggs, two 
ounces ; chloride of potash or soda, one ounce. Mix 
well, and after dusting the frames, apply with a 
soft brush. If the gilt has been simply tarnished, 
it appears equal to new. 



• . Glass Ornament,— One mode of ornamenting 
wine glasses is the dotting them over with small 
stars or flowers, dividing these off by fine perpen- 
dicular colored lines, representing skeins of thread 
caught up at intervals so as to present a succession 
of oval forms. The beauty of the design is its ex- 
treme delicacy. 



To Prepare Wax for Flowers.— Take the 
very best quality white wax and melt it slowly in 
an earthen vessel or porcelain saucer. When 
melted, stir in one tablespoonful of fir balsam to 
every cup of wax. Another way is to melt the 
wax in a vessel of hot water. The wax will rise 
to the top. Put in one part turpentine, two of 
oil, and three of balsam, from six to eight spoons- 
ful to a pint of wax. 



A Red Ceiling.— Metaphorically, 
blood to the head. — Edmund Russell. 



The retirement of Matt Morgan from the house 
of Strobridge & Co., which his dashing and able 
hand has set at the head of the lithographic show 
printing of the world, is regarded as quite an event 
in Cincinnati. His pupils at the Art Students' 
League of that city, of which he is the founder, 
made the occasion an excuse for presenting him 
with a handsome souvenir on December 19. Mr. 
Morgan has erected a colossal studio at Burnet 
Woods Park, in one of the beautiful suburbs of the 
Queen City, and is already at work on a series of 
monstrous battle pictures, 30 x 50 feet in area, illus- 
trative of the campaigns of the Civil War. The 
exhibition company for which he is executing these 
canvases propose to have them in place next fall. 
Mr. Morgan's connection with the Art Students 
League of Cincinnati will be continued. 







ENTRANCE HALL AND STAIRWAY, DESIGNED BY G, BOOTH. 



